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in his own humble unostentatious way, at a time when the study of 
natural science was not so popular as at this time. It is to his diligence 
that we are indebted for much of the information we possess respect- 
ing the Kimmeridge coal money, and he was well acquainted with the 
antiquities of his native county. He had at one time a very pretty 
and useful museum of antiquities found in the neighbourhood, and. 
a very fair collection of fossils. I believe he was induced, or indeed 
obliged, to part with many of them before his death. The deceased 
will long be remembered in his district for the zeal with which he 
continually strove to diffuse a taste for the study of science ; and, 
although his efforts met with little apparent success, he had the con- 
solation of knowing that whenever an eminent antiquary or geologist 
visited his district, they did not fail to visit him, and there were few 
who could not be touched by the beautiful simplicity and modesty of 
the man who, if placed amongst a more congenial and intellectual 
people, might have done much to forward the cause of physical science. 

M. Ricaedo, Esq., was a member of the Society since its earliest 
foundation, and took the greatest interest in its welfare and progress. 
He died during the present year at an advanced age. 

Henby Jackson, F.H.C.S., etc., only son of Henry Jackson, Esq., 
Surgeon, was born at Sheffield in the year 1806. His professional 
education, commenced under his father's superintendence, was 
continued at Dublin under Messi's. Cusack and Macartney, and com- 
pleted in London at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. In 1830, having 
obtained the customary diplomas, he began to practise in his native 
town. Two years later he was elected Honorary Surgeon to the 
Sheffield General Infirmary ; and from that time until his resignation 
a few days before his death, performed the duties of his post with un- 
failing interest and zeal. On the fifteenth of June last it was disco- 
vered that Mr. Jackson was suffering from an aneurism of the popliteal 
sj>ace. Amputation was resorted to, but without success. He died 
on the twenty -fifth of June. 

Professionally Mr. Jackson possessed sound judgment, great saga- 
city, and remarkable facility of resource. He had a profound know- 
ledge of the works of eminent surgeons of all ages and countries, and 
was always eager to appreciate and to welcome the discoveries and 
improvements of modern science. Mr. Jackson was a student of all 
branches of literature. It is to be regretted that professional duties 
allowed him no time to publish any record of his thoughts and obser- 
vations on his favourite pursuits. In fact he has left a vast collec- 
tion of miscellaneous notes, but no connected compositions, except a 
few papers read before the Medical and Philosophical Societies of 
Sheffield. 

The President then delivered the annual address. 

The President's Address. 

Gentlemen, — I appear before you this day to perform my last duty 
as your president. 

As my efforts to promote the interests of this Society during the 
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past four years have so often met -with your approval, and as I have 
so often received marks of your kindness and confidence, I am tempted 
to ask you to bear with me for a short period while I touch on a few 
subjects which appear to me to deserve especial attention as bearing 
on the future history and working of our Society. 

I had intended to give you on this occasion a succinct history of the 
origin and development of this Society. I feel, however, that the 
future is of so much more consequence than the past, that I have 
relinquished the design of speaking of the past, in order to be able to 
offer a few remarks on the present and the future of the Society. 
The time, too, has probably not arrived when great advantage would be 
gained, either to the Society or to Science, by detailing our past his- 
tory. What we have done is mostly before the world, and, for the 
present, I must leave each one to form his own opinion of the same. 

I shall endeavour to restrain a somewhat natural glow of satisfaction 
at what this Society has effected for anthropological science in this 
country. All I shall do will be to ask each Fellow to examine into 
and compare the state of anthropological science in England in the 
year 1862, and in the year 1866. The change is greater than many 
can well realise, and how far our Society has been instrumental in 
effecting this change, I must leave for your decision on some future 
occasion. The late illustrious President of our sister Society in Paris, 
Dr. Pruner-Bey, has, like many continental men of science, expressed 
his surprise at the progress of our Society. He writes thus : — " I 
must confess that I never expected such rapid and solid progress from 
that side of the channel, considering that even a few years ago it 
would have been impossible even to discuss matters there publicly 
which now foi-m a starting point in your researches." 

The primary principle, and most important object in forming this 
Society, was to endeavour to promote the study of anthropology in 
this country. In this we have to some extent succeeded, and I shall 
dwell on how we can best continue this good work. We have also 
to consider how we can most effectually make this Society worthy of 
the great science which she represents. 

Gentlemen, — our past must be to some extent our guarantee for 
our future. What we have done badly in the past, we must in 
future endeavour to do well. Far be it from me to hint that our 
past could not be done over again with more success and with less 
opposition ; but I do but scant justice to my colleagues when I say 
that if our past had to be enacted over again, I believe that more 
honesty of purpose could not be brought to bear on the establishment 
of a society by any set of men. If we have erred, it has been from 
want of experience rather than from any other cause. To those who 
think they could do better than we have done, I would only say that 
■we did our best under the circumstances ; and only those who know 
how adverse the circumstances have often been can fully estimate the 
difficulties we have overcome. I for one believe that the Anthropo- 
logical Society of London has loyally and truly performed her duties 
to the science which she represents, and I now beg to offer a few 
suggestions which I think will conduce to make her continue in the 
same noble path she has begun. 
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First, then, how can we best assist to promote the study of anthro- 
pology in this country ? At present we have seven hundred and six 
Fellows, twenty-nine honorary Fellows, forty-two corresponding mem- 
bers, and one hundred and four local secretaries. This makes altogether 
a good foundation for future work ; but we have entered on such a vast 
field of research that this staff requires to be largely increased before we 
can fully carry out the enormous work which now lies before us. Some 
four years ago, those who had the temerity to suggest that it was possi- 
ble to get even five hundred Fellows, were accused of holding entirely 
Utopian ideas. Now, however, the case is entirely changed. The ex- 
perience of the past four years has demonstrated that our Society 
has only arrived at a very early stage of its development. As we 
proceed with our labours, our work appears to increase. For the last 
half century the utter neglect in this country of all genuine anthro- 
pological research has culminated in bringing disgrace on this por- 
tion of British science. While, in other branches of science, England 
takes a proud position amongst the nations of Europe, in the science 
of man, she is far behind nearly every other civilised country. 
The recall from public circulation of the lectures of our esteemed 
Honorary Fellow, William Lawrence, in the year 1820, was the signal 
for the downfall of all real anthropological science in this coun- 
try. The sporadic efforts of Prichard and Knox were incapable of 
arresting the downward steps which anthropological research had first 
taken in England about half a century ago. Little could Dr. Prichard 
have imagined that the depth to which the science of man had sunk, 
in 1847, would have been still greater ten years later. In 1847 Dr. 
Prichard occupied the greater portion of his time in endeavouring to 
correct the misunderstanding which existed respecting his favourite 
pursuit in the British Association. We have been rejoicing during 
the past year in the success our science has obtained in that great 
body. But a somewhat melancholy feeling is produced by this suc- 
cess, and while we have cause for congratulation in having gained 
for our science a position which she has for a long period been con- 
sistently and perseveringly denied, our position now in the Associa- 
tion is only that against which Dr. Prichard protested twenty years 
ago. Dr. Prichard was not content that his favourite science should 
occupy only a subordinate position in the zoological section. Shall 
we follow his example, and also protest against this error ? or shall 
we take warning from the failure of Dr. Prichard's efforts to remove 
this anomaly, and be content, at least for a time, with the subordi- 
nate position in which we are placed as a mere department of some 
other science 1 The authorities of the Association have, however, 
done what will, ere long, settle this question. They have admitted 
anthropology as a department, and if they will now only give us fair 
play, we shall not be many years in convincing them that this subor- 
dinate position of anthropology cannot be long maintained. Let us 
not attempt again to decide this question by argument, but let us 
rather show that facts speak with more influence than words. Let us 
convince them that anthropology is not only one of the grandest 
branches of natural science, but that it is also one in which the public 
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generally will, before long, take the most interest. During the past 
year we have, as it were, got in the thin edge of the wedge, and it 
depends on our own discretion and zeal whether we shall soon obtain 
the object for which Dr. Prichard contended just twenty years ago. 
We have now succeeded in again placing the science of man in, to 
some extent, its right position in the Association ; it now only re- 
mains for us to show, by our genuine love and work at our science, 
that the time has come when anthropology should be placed in her 
natural position, as one great department of natiiral science, by the 
side of, and at least equal in rank to, her sister sciences, zoology and 
botany. The attempt to make anthropology a part of biology is 
certainly most ingenious, and for a few years it may suit our pur- 
pose, as the exponents of the claims of anthropological research in this 
country, to accept it. But let it be well understood, there are many 
Fellows of our Society who only look on this arrangement as tempo- 
rary, and as the most satisfactory expedient under existing circum- 
stances. Let the authorities well understand that we do not look 
upon the present jwsition of anthropological science in the Association 
as either satisfactory or final. I believe I speak the sentiments of 
nearly all my colleagues when I say that we accept the position we 
have obtained in all good faith and sincerity, and that we do not 
intend to try to alter that position until we have fully established 
ourselves in the place which has been allotted to us. 

This subject assumes an importance, because we cannot greatly 
increase the study of anthropology in this country until we have 
removed the misconception existing in the public mind respecting its 
scope and object. Now, what are the objects aimed at by having a 
society for the special study of anthropology 1 

I have answered that question so often, that on this occasion 
I must allow others to speak on it. What Dr. Prichard said 
twenty years ago respecting the benefits to be derived from allied 
branches of study can be said now with equal, if not still greater, 
truth and force. At that time he remarked that his favourite pursuit 
did not, "however, owe its late rapid extension to those only who 
have cultivated it for its own sake, but is, perhaps, still more indebted 
to the attention which has been given by the learned men and learned 
societies to correlative inquiries bearing more or less directly on the 
human race."* In other words, twenty years ago it had become ad- 
visable, in his opinion, that all the branches of study which throw 
light on " the past history of the human race" should be carefully 
studied together. Is that not the opinion of every scientific man 
who has investigated this subject since that time 1 But not to weary 
you with examples, let me call your attention to the formally expressed 
opinion of a man of science, who is, unfortunately, not yet a member 
of our Society. The sentiments which he has here so fully and clearly 
expressed, appear to me to apply not specially to the immediate paper 
which called forth the remarks, but is alike applicable to every paper 
at all bearing on the science of man which shall in future be read 

* Address to E. 8., 1847. 
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before Section E of the British Association. Professor Huxley, 
speaking in Section E, at Nottingham, remarked, — " It has, in the 
wisdom of the council of the Association, been thought proper that a 
department shall be instituted in Section D, of which I have the 
honour to be the head. It is called the Department of Anthropology, 
and if I have any comprehension of scientific method or arrange- 
ment, the paper we have just heard read is a purely anthropological 
paper, and can only be competently discussed by those persons who 
are familiar with all the sciences necessary for the student of anthro- 
pology." No one here, I am sure, will doubt the truth of these 
remarks. They are alike honourable to Professor Huxley's candour 
and good sense. We go a little further, and say that this is true, 
not only of the particular paper which called forth these remarks, but 
that these words might with great advantage be read aloxxd, after 
every paper bearing on the science of man which shall in future be 
read either in Section E of the British Association, or any other place 
where the whole bearing of such communication cannot be fully and 
freely discussed. Thus the existence of our Society, and a department 
for our science in the annual scientific congress of this country, is not 
only a scientific, but also a logical necessity. Our fiercest opponents 
must admit that our principles on this fundamental point are unassail- 
able. Our existence and our success alike proclaim the truth of this 
law. During the past year it has fallen to my lot to make an attempt 
to convince some of our brother students of the truth of these proposi- 
tions. In this I regret to say I have failed. Passion and prejudice 
are yet too strong, it may be, on both sides to allow of a unani- 
mous agreement on this point. But the time is, most assuredly, fast 
approaching when the truth can be no longer ignored. The sooner 
that time arrives the better for the credit of British science, and espe- 
cially for British anthropological science. The existence of our Society 
is not an isolated phenomenon ; but we have sister societies springing 
up in all parts of the civilised world. On us devolves the task of 
representing anthropological science in this country. We have, on 
our own part, offered to make the greatest possible sacrifices, in order to 
make this Society more worthy of the science we desire her to 
represent. The officers and Council of this Society have offered to 
give up their places of honour and trust to any one who would come 
and aid them in their good and great work. These proposals on our 
part have met with no generous response. There are, however, some 
notable exceptions to this. It has always been my wish and desire 
to render homage where homage is due, and it gives me more than 
ordinary satisfaction to assure you that one of my own most bitter 
scientific opponents, Professor Huxley, was one of the first to come for- 
ward and consent voluntarily to sacrifice his own peace, in order to 
bring about so desirable an amalgamation. Nor must I omit to men- 
tion that great praise is due to Sir John Lubbock, for the generous 
way in which he assisted to bring this about. There are certain dark 
figures moving about on this planet which produce entirely opposite 
effects on Professor Huxley and myself. These bodies act as disturb- 
ing forces on the harmony which ought to exist between us. Pro- 
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fessor Huxley cannot yet bring himself to believe that I can hold my 
views on the negro without being influenced by the slave-holding 
interest ; and I cannot yet convince myself that he can be a good, 
sound anthropologist, when he allows his name to be associated with 
those who wish to persecute a man for successfully putting down a 
negro revolt. 

As, therefore, I may not again for a long time have occasion to agree 
with Professor Huxley, let me here be allowed the pleasure of acknow- 
ledging the important services which that gentleman has rendered to 
the cause of anthropological science in England by his recent bold 
and consistent conduct respecting anthropology at the British Associa- 
tion. The ever memorable division of the general committee of the 
Association at Birmingham paved the way for our success ; but it was 
to Professor Huxley that we were mainly indebted for an immediate 
victory last year. Such conduct will be remembered by our descend- 
ants when the bitter disputes about the negro have long been forgotten. 
My own sentiments, however, with regard to Professor Huxley, may 
be best gathered from the fact that, notwithstanding my differ- 
ences of opinion with him, when I was asked whom I should like to 
be my successor in this chair, I mentioned the name of Professor 
Huxley. I was further authorised by the council to request him to 
take this office ; and, had we been successful in convincing Mr. Craw- 
furd that the words anthropology and ethnology had different mean- 
ings, I should this day have had the pleasure of committing to Pro- 
fessor Huxley the position which, by your kind indulgence, I have 
held during the last four years. In concluding this portion of my 
address, I feel it only right to say that the terms of union which we 
submitted for their consideration were fully agreed to by both Professor 
Huxley and Sir John Lubbock, and I trust that some day they may 
form the basis of a more successful negotiation. 

In the meantime, however, our duty is plain. If we cannot, by a 
coup d'Stat, obtain additional strength, we must try a more certain, 
and, perhaps, more successful plan. 

The problem before us now is how we can best promote the study 
of anthropology, and how our own Society may be rendered worthy of 
this country. We must not only promote the study of anthropology, 
but we must do so in such a manner as to redound to the credit of 
our common country. If others will not make any sacrifice to feel- 
ings of national pride, we are at least called upon to do so. If the 
task before us be simply that of promoting the study of anthropology, 
we should be at liberty to use means which at present are not admissi- 
ble. We must remember that our doings are becoming to a great 
extent the pattern for other societies. As the second Anthropological 
Society established, we are looked to as an example, and we should 
be careful not to do that which might bring us temporary eclat, 
but could not be of lasting benefit to our science. This must be our 
maxim in the future, whatever we may have done in the past. I 
shall, therefore, now briefly consider these two questions at the same 
time, in touching upon the various objects which are contemplated in 
vol. v. e 
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our programme. I shall take these objects in the order in which they 
appear in our prospectus, and briefly touch on each. 

Meetings. — It no doubt often occurs to those who attend our meetings, 
or read reports of the same, that they do little towards the establish- 
ment of a science of mankind. This feeling is, no doubt, greatly based 
on truth. The necessarily brief form of a paper, and the limited time 
for discussion, are alike against much being done in one evening 
towards the solution of any question that may be submitted to us. 
Our papers and the discussions thereon rather indicate what is going 
on than do much to assist the cause of science. All scientific men 
agree that it is of the greatest advantage for scientific students of any 
branch of science to meet together and compare notes on the various 
subjects which they may be investigating. It is, alone, by free and 
fair discussion that the truth can be obtained. Complaints have, it 
is true, been made that sometimes our discussions are thought to be a 
little too free ; but no one can justly charge the Society as a body. 
It has been my good fortune to have listened to the discussions which 
have taken place in this Society during the last four years, and I am 
glad to know that, however free the discussions have been, they have 
never degenerated into either frivolity or licentiousness ; nor have I 
often felt it necessary to request speakers to confine their remarks to 
the subject immediately under discussion. Exjnerience has taught 
me that one branch of oar science is so immediately connected with 
another, that it becomes frequently very difficult to decide whether the 
apparent foreign matter submitted to us may not have a most import- 
ant bearing on the subject under discussion. The system we have 
adopted, of referring jiapers before they are read, is valuable ; but it 
requires to be used with very great caution. The council submit 
each communication to some Fellow of the Society, and ask if it is 
suitable to be read before the Society 1 If the answer is in the affirma- 
tive, it is read ; if in the negative, it is again referred to some one unac- 
quainted with the decision of the previous referee. If these referees 
differ, the paper is then submitted to each member of the council, or 
to a special committee. I have said that the power thus assumed by 
the council to refuse to read any communication submitted to them 
must be used with very great caution. A tendency is some- 
times felt to refuse a paper because it is thought to be too dreamy 
or unscientific ; but it must be borne in mind that the object of the 
Society is not to formulate or promidgate any one set of opinions, but 
rather to develope the expression of opposite opinions, both in written 
communications and in the discussions. It must also be borne in 
mind that we do not feel bound to print the whole of each of the 
papers read before us, or the discussions on the same, at full length. 
Sometimes it is considered that the publication of an abstract 
answers sufficiently well. This point, too, requires great care, for an 
abstract does not often give a correct idea of the contents of a paper. 
I am myself inclined to think, that, with certain limitations, more will 
be done to advance our science by printing all the communications 
read before us at length, than by sending forth abstracts of them : 
always premising that such communications are written in a bond fide 
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scientific spirit. So, too, with the reports of discussion. Each speaker 
is wholly and solely responsible for his own remarks. It is neither the 
object nor the business of the council to assume the office of a scientific 
censorship. It is, however, necessary that the council should have this 
power : but it is equally necessary that they should exercise it with 
great caution and discretion. 

Journal and Memoirs. — The publication of reports of papers and 
abstracts of discussions, in the form of a Quarterly Journal, forms one 
of the most important items contemplated in our formation. The 
advantage of a regularly published periodical over the issue of the 
same at irregular intervals, cannot, I think, be too highly esti- 
mated. Our Journal has always been associated with an independent 
Review ; but the latter publication is in no way under the influence or 
control of the Society. It has hitherto been found mutually advan- 
tageous that this connection should exist, and, as long as such is the 
case, I presume the present arrangements will continue. The con- 
nection of the official journal of a scientific society with an independent 
publication is an experiment ; but it is thought, by many competent 
judges, to be a highly successful one. 

Up to this time our published Memoirs have been of very consider- 
able value, and offer a favourable contrast to any similar publication, 
ever issued from the English press in this form ; and, as time goes on, 
I trust that their scientific interest and practical value will still more 
increase. 

Local Secretaries. — During the past four years we have been enabled 
to make a large number of appointments of local secretaries in different 
parts of the world. This is all we have hitherto been able to do. It now 
remains for us to utilise them. This may be done to some extent by 
some general instructions ; but still more by a personal correspondence 
with and encouragement of these officers. While, however, we may 
now be able to begin to make use of our present local secretaries, we 
have still largely to increase their numbers before we are able success- 
fully to compete with the gigantic work which we have before us. It 
would be very advisable that a more intimate connection between these 
officers should be kept up, either by personal interviews, or, where that 
is impossible, by frequent correspondence. 

Museum and Library. — In four years we have collected together 
one hundred and five skulls, beside a large number of flint, stone, and 
other weapons and implements of ancient and modern races of man. 
This forms a good nucleus for future collections. We have now to do the 
work which has hitherto fallen on one man in this country, and who, 
in his efforts to collect an anthropological museum, has been to a great 
extent successful. I allude to the anthropological collection of our 
colleague, Dr. Barnard Davis. If one man can accomplish so much, 
how much more can be done by a Society like our own 1 

Our Library is not only incomplete, but as yet only a nucleus of 
books on our science ; neverthelesss, it is perhaps the most valuable 
which has existed on this subject in this country, although only 
amounting to some nine hundred volumes. 

Translations. — The work before us under the head of translations is 

«2 
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very vast indeed. We have to publish all classical works on anthro- 
pology, and at the same time we should endeavour to publish trans- 
lations of modern works which represent the work that is being done 
by other students of science on the continent. The anthropological 
literature of the last century is especially deserving of reproduction. 
We have already sent forth to the world the works of Blumenbach ; 
and we ought now to do the same with the writings of Camper, 
Herder, Soemmering, Kant, Virey, Desmoulins, and Bory de St. 
Vincent. We have prepared for the printer the works of Betzius, 
Gratiolet, and the second volume of Waitz. It is highly desirable 
that we should publish as soon as possible the works of Nilsson and 
Von Baer, so as to have the advantage of their assistance in the 
translation of such works. 

Besides those enumerated above it would be well for us to 
publish translations of some of the important works issued by the 
continental press on our science. Our object is to increase the 
study of anthropology in this country, and this we cannot do by 
issuing only standard and classical works. We must publish works 
which shall have the effect of inducing persons in this cotmtry to 
study our science. We have to show the people of England that 
our science does not simply treat of anatomy and physiology, but 
that it includes all the sciences which throw light on the past, present, 
or future history of mankind. 

Besides translations of foreign works it also comes within the range 
of our Society to publish original works. At the present time I know 
of more than one original work, by Fellows of this Society, the pub- 
lication of which would bring credit on ourselves and be doing good to 
our science. This one object is sufficient to tax the whole of the 
energies and resources of any scientific society, and gives at onee to 
us a speciality which does not belong to any other scientific body. 
But let it always be remembered that this jjublication of both transla- 
tions and original works is one of the fundamental objects of this 
Society. If we cannot do it in as satisfactory a manner as we could 
wish, we must still attempt to do it as well as we can. There are yet 
hundreds of men in England who ought, and I believe do sympathise 
with this special object of our Society, and would have gladly 
joined us had we no other in view. I trust that the knowledge of 
the fact that our present resources will not enable us to carry out 
fully, and satisfactorily, this part of our programme, will induce 
them to aid us. What the Bay Society has done, and is doing for 
zoology, we are aiming to do for anthropology. As therefore it is 
alone by large numbers, or by large resources, we can carry out this 
one object, it is incumbent on all who are conscious of the surpassing 
benefits to be derived from the publication of such works, to come 
forward and assist us in this labour. 

The Council have had continually before them the question as to 
how they could obtain the large resources necessary to cany out in a 
satisfactory manner all the objects conceived in the formation of the 
Society, and especially the one by which translations and original works 
on anthropology may be published j and although proposals have been 
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made for increasing the subscription, or introducing an admission 
fee, they have, in my opinion, wisely refrained from advising either 
the one or the other. They have decided to recommend neither 
the one nor the other until there are two thousand ordinary Fellows 
on our list. This at first sight appears a startling announcement ; 
but the more the amount of work even at this time, before the 
Society is investigated, the more it will be found that we must 
either strive in this matter to become worthy of the high position 
which we are called on by the unanimous voice of scientific Europe 
to take, or that we must acknowledge that our organisation is unable 
to cope with the duty before us. If the latter alternative be true, 
then, without attempting to impede scientific progress and advance- 
ment, we must give place to an organisation more suited to the 
requirements of the time. I know, however, too well the present 
elements which compose this Society to even suppose such a con- 
tingency is soon about to happen. If our successors at some future 
day should think differently, I trust it will not be from either the 
precepts or examples which we shall hand down to them. The 
Society has already done so much that I feel sure she will not now 
hesitate to take the position which is expected of her ; nor, I feel 
sure, will the Fellows of this Society generally, allow the printing- 
press to be stopped for lack of energy in inducing their friends to 
enlist in our cause. 

Committees. — If more funds or more members are required for the 
printing of our publications, the same want is felt to nearly as great 
an extent for the furtherance of other objects of anthropological science 
generally. One of our plans is the appointment of official committees. 
During the past year we have felt so much the necessity for funds for 
special purposes, that an attempt was made to raise by private subscrip- 
tions a special fund to be applied to original researches in archaic an- 
thropology. This has already yielded satisfactory results, and will 
continue to do so if we are able to continue the same. But archaic 
anthropology is after all but a very small part of the science of anthro- 
pology. It is no doubt quite true that the destruction which has been 
going on for centuries of ancient crania, both in this country and in our 
colonies, is not very creditable to those who have gone before us. With 
the exception of perhaps Norway, Englishmen may enjoy the some- 
what melancholy satisfaction of knowing, that in this country there 
exists the most imperfect collection of ancient crania of any people 
in Europe. So too this country excels all others in the ruthless 
manner in which ancient tumuli and other objects throwing light on 
the past history of man have been destroyed. If we appoint some 
one to make an investigation of the ancient remains of this country, 
it is with no desire or intention of interfering with the work of the 
antiquary. We take this step merely in self-defence, and as a pro- 
test against the little care which they have shown in the preserva- 
tion of objects of anthropological interest. Efforts have been made 
during the past year to awaken the archaeologists of both England 
and Scotland to a sense of the importance of a collection of crania, 
and I am glad to be able to announce that a sort of treaty is 
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in progress between ourselves and the archaeologists of both 
countries by which we may mutually assist each other's researches. 
This is so far satisfactory as regards this country ; but England, or 
even Europe is not the whole world. Leaving this aside, we have 
still to insist on the importance of making collections of crania in our 
colonies, and indeed in eveiy part of the world where opportunities 
may offer. 

We want funds to repay our Local Secretaries or others any ex- 
pense they incur in obtaining and transmitting to us either skulls 
or objects of human industry which throw light on man's past or 
present state and history. We want funds for increasing original 
work in other branches of our science. Where, for instance, have we 
got an authenticated series of drawings of the existing races of man ? 
where are portraits of those peoples who have but lately become extinct? 
Not only have we lost their skulls, but what I hold to be of equal if 
not of greater importance, we have also lost their living forms. In many 
cases our neglect is almost irremediable. Races or tribes of men have 
within the last half century become utterly extinct, and the apathy 
of British Societies, whose duty it was to preserve these, have caused 
all this disgrace on British anthropological science. A like neglect 
on our part may bring ours to the state in which they now find them- 
selves ; while had such societies properly performed their duty, this 
country would have been second to none in collections of skulls of 
extinct races. They have neglected to insist on the preservation of 
portraits, of vocabularies, of traditions, or even of crania. Instead of 
receiving the homage of the present students of the science of man 
for what they have done, they only have the finger of scorn pointed 
at them for not being able to collect, during twenty years' existence, 
more than about thirty crania ! 

The past history of our Society has shown that we have not been 
so apathetic in this matter, for in four years we have collected 
together more than one hundred well preserved crania. We have 
also collected a considerable number of authentic photographs and 
drawings of the different races of men. It has been said that the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of scientific societies are that of ingrati- 
tude towards, and an entire want of conscience in their dealings with, 
those who put themselves, not only to considerable labour and in- 
convenience on their account, and a tardiness in returning thanks 
for large expenses which are frequently incurred on their behalf. We 
must endeavour to avoid being justly charged with such conduct. I 
hold that it is only right and just, that we as a society should repay all 
the bonajide expenses to which our Local Secretaries and others are 
put in procuring objects for our museum or our library. We must 
remember that unless we are able to do this, we shall be entirely 
beaten out of the field by private collectors. 

I may but indicate the extent of the demands on our funds when I 
briefly inform you of a plan brought before the Council only this 
year for making a collection of authentic portraits of some of the 
most available African tribes. Mr. Baines, the accomplished tra- 
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veller and artist, submitted for our consideration a plan by which he 
would undertake such a duty, but we found that this alone, in the 
expenses to be incurred by that gentleman, would absorb more than 
a year's entire income ; we were therefore compelled to relinquish the 
idea of obtaining the portraits of African races in this manner. Shall 
we allow them to pass away without making an effort to preserve for 
our own and our descendants' use some record of their form and fea- 
tures ? Shall the form of a river or the height of a mountain be in- 
vestigated at the expense of thousands of pounds, while the form 
and height of such fleeting objects as men and women be lost for ever, 
through our apathy ? The anthropologist and the geographer should for 
the future work hand in hand ; but if this is not to be, and if only 
one set of investigations can go on at the same time, then, I say, let 
investigation and description of man come first, for future generations 
may study physical geography, as well as we can do now. 

The approaching anthropological congress at Calcutta offers to us 
another illustration of what we are called on to do. A communication 
has been made to us requesting the attendance of a committee to re- 
present our Society on that interesting and important occasion. It 
would be very advisable that we should be able to send at least one 
anthropologist, accompanied by an artist or a photographer : but 
where are the funds to come from 1 If we cannot do this, we must 
leave it to chance whether we shall be able to preserve any useful 
records of this important event. 

Local Societies. — The establishment of local or branch societies is an 
experiment which has been tried during the past year. Such societies 
will become a source of strength or weakness to us, according to the 
manner in which they are governed. These societies will be chiefly 
useful in giving Fellows of the Society and others an opportunity 
of meeting together to discuss certain anthropological topics of 
the day. If they content themselves with this, they will no doubt 
do good both to our Society and to science ; but there is a fear 
that such branch societies may not be content with this much, 
but may become ambitious to rival the parent Society. Any attempt, 
however, to interfere with the legitimate action of the parent and 
central Society cannot but do injury. A small reference library and 
typical museum is all that should be aimed at, and any attempts to 
make a large collection of either books or specimens for a local 
museum should as yet be strictly avoided. Both the books and the 
specimens of the parent Society are at the disposal of the branch 
societies whenever they may be required. It is not proposed to 
limit these branch societies to this country. Ere long I hope to 
see local branches of our Society in every great city of the British 
dominions. 

Lectures. — In the original rules of the Society the Council had no 
power to sanction the delivery of lectures before the Society other 
than in the form of ordinary papers ; now, however, the Council have 
power to allow lectures to be delivered before the Society under such 
limitations and restrictions as may from time to time be thought 
advisable. By exercising this power they will simply be carrying out 
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the great object of the Society — the promotion of the study of anthro- 
pology. How many otherwise well educated men of the present day, 
for instance, are not ignorant of the meaning now applied by nearly 
every scientific man in Europe to the word anthropology ? How 
many erroneous impressions respecting our science have we not now to 
remove 1 How many, even of our own Fellows, would not benefit by 
attending, or even reading a systematic course of lectures on the 
different branches of our science 1 

By the delivery of lectures we shall be able to do what is now 
impossible at our ordinary meetings. There are some subjects which 
cannot be successfully treated in one or two papers, and the time 
allowed for the ordinary meetings of the Society is too valuable to 
be given up to the enunciation of well known and undisputed facts. 
Our meetings are chiefly occupied with the investigation of new 
facts ; our lectures will chiefly be confined to application and deduc- 
tion from facts already known. These lectures may also sometimes 
take the form of oral instruction. How many of our Fellows, for 
instance, would not be glad to have instruction in the employment of 
the different craniometers now in use, or even on craniology generally ? 
How many more would not gladly listen to a practical descriptive an- 
thropologist, like Dr. John Beddoe, while he discoursed on his system 
of making observations'? Or who would not be glad to attend a 
course of lectures by such men as Captain Burton, Mr. Eyre, Sir S. 
Baker, or Mr. George Catlin, on the races of man with whom they 
have come in contact 1 

Besides such subjects it would be well to have from time to time 
series of lectures detailing the progress being made in different 
branches of our science or on its practial application. With what 
interest and profit might we have a series of lectures on the history 
of anthropological science 1 How much might we do to preserve 
savage races by exciting an interest in the public mind on their 
behalf 1 ? The good work that might be done is vast enough, and 
I trust that my successor in this office will be able to announce 
to you that the delivery of lectures before the Fellows of the Society 
and the public generally, has alike proved beneficial to the Society 
and to the science. 

I have now discharged the duty, incumbent on me, of saying a few 
words on each of the chief objects of the Society. I must now dwell 
for a short period on the general aspects of our science. 

If we look around us at the present aspect and position of our 
science in this country, we see cause both for fear and for congratula- 
tion. We live in an age when the public mind seems to oscillate 
with every new doctrine that is brought before it. At the present 
time, many a man whose name, position, and abilities should enable 
him to assist the cause of our science, is wasting this good opportunity 
by promulgating some of the most reckless speculations and assump- 
tions which the history of science will have to record. 

Some four years ago, a shout of execration was raised against 
us, for daring to assert that the question of the origin of man was 
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one of physical science. Even some of the Fellows of the Society 
resigned, and others relinquished the offices they held. I thought 
it my duty to make that statement. We have, however, lived 
down opposition on this point. Our right to discuss the modus 
operandi of the origin of man is granted to us even by theologians. 
All they now ask is, that we should discuss the whole bearings of the 
case, and not promulgate crude speculations. Our right to discuss 
this question as our own being no longer denied, we readily acquiesce 
in this request. The history of our science for the last two thousand 
years, has shown us that all attempts to promulgate a satisfactory 
theory respecting man's origin have been meagre, conjectural, and, 
for all practical or scientific purposes, worthless. We have felt 
it our duty to oppose the assumptions of the theologian, when he 
has dictated to us on this question. But how much more does it be- 
come our duty to oppose the speculations and assumptions of our 
contemporaries in science, when they become guilty of doing what we 
so much condemn in the theologian 1 We must not, and ought not, 
to have two measures ; one for the theologian, and another for the 
man of science. At this minute, assumptions as valueless as any of 
those promulgated by the theologian, are being industriously circu- 
lated by men of science, under the garb of science. Our Society has 
been blamed for the speculations of some modern anatomists and natu- 
ralists : but we can, as a society, justly plead not guilty. It has been 
our duty to be perfectly consistent with regard to different theories. 
To the monogenist, of whatever sort, we have had to say, yours is an 
assumption unsupported by fact, reason, or analogy. To the poly- 
genist we have to say, your hypothesis is an assumption of no great 
scientific value ; but, under all the circumstances, it is the most rea- 
sonable. A French anthropologist not long since asked the question, 
whether the majority of the Society were in favour of the monogenist 
or the polygenist theory of the origin of mankind ? The reply I gave 
him was, that the majority would be in favour of whichever theory 
should eventually appear to be true, and that at present they suspended 
their judgment, and did not give any preference to the various 
theories of man's origin. I further, however, added that I thought, and 
I knew many of my colleagues agreed with me, that there were at 
present several distinct species, if not genera, of man, but we declined 
to assert how they originated. I, for one, think that the doctrine of 
the absolute intellectual inequality of the different races or species of 
man is demonstrated by well ascertained facts. I further consider 
that, without pretending to say how or when these differences origin- 
ated, these species have different instincts, and that, judging from 
past experience, it is as difficult to get a race like the Australian to 
accept European civilisation, as it is to get a monkey to understand a 
problem of Euclid, or a cat to bark like a clog. That the instincts of 
races differ, I take to be an established fact, which all the erudition 
of a Prichard, or all the special pleading of a Quatrefages cannot in- 
validate. I shall make no ajiology for telling you on this occasion, 
what I take to be the tendency of our science, because I know too 
well that the more freely a man speaks his mind in this Society, 
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the more is he thanked, however much his colleagues may differ from 
him. As Lord Stanley well observed, " the state of the public mind 
is the best defence of the existence of this Society. It is something 
for a man who has got a word to say, to know there is a society where 
he will get a fair and considerate hearing ; and whether the judgment 
goes against him or not, at least he will be met by argument, and not 
by abuse."* 

It has been said by one of England's greatest anthropologists, 
Kobert Knox, " that a race which admires its own inventions, despises 
truth", and that the theory of race was despised in this country be- 
cause it ran counter to the theories of historians, statesmen, theolo- 
gians, and philanthropists — whom he describes as "impostors all". 
Whether there be any truth that the people of England are the de- 
spisers of truth, I will not stop to inquire. It is sufficient for my 
purpose to know that there are some men, at least, in this country 
who do not despise truth, but who seek for it, and welcome it where- 
ever and whenever it is to be found. 

Dr. Knox, however, was neither the first nor the last who has 
seen the antipathy manifested by historians, theologians, statesmen, 
and philanthropists, to the theory of race ; nor did his peculiar style 
do much to remove this antipathy. We live in different times. At 
present we fight with facts rather than with sarcasm or invective. To 
give a complete or satisfactory answer to the cause of this antipathy 
to admit the influence of race or diverse instincts in mankind, 
would take me beyond the limits of an address. I shall on this occa- 
sion content myself with offering a few suggestions for your considera- 
tion, which may jserhaps assist to explain some of the extraordinary 
phenomena to which I have alluded. 

In the first jjlace, it appears to me that a large majority of the 
opponents of the theory of race may be divided into two great parties, 
and that their antipathy is produced by entirely opposite causes. 
Knox was a good anatomist, and, on the whole, a philosophical writer; 
but lie did not understand why his teaching was objected to. He 
looked on his opponents as dishonest men and impostors. This explana- 
tion, I am bound to say, does not meet the requirements of the case ; 
and I am glad, both for the sake of human nature and for the credit of 
my countrymen, that such is not the case. Anthropologists, I think, 
are no longer justified in making such sweeping charges against 
the large class who oppose the doctrine of diversity of race-instincts 
to explain human history, both past and present. Anthropologists 
must try to seek for some other cause ; and, if they should fail 
in their first efforts, they must renew them whenever they have a 
chance, for most assuredly there must be a cause for such extraor- 
dinary phenomena. My reflection on this subject has led me to think 
that the cause of the antipathy to even admitting the existence of 
comparative anthropology, is alone to be discovered by the medical 
psychologist and the cerebral physiologist. 

The opponents of comparative anthropology may be enumerated 

* Anthropological Beview, No. ix, 18G5. 
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Under different general heads. As an illustration, I will take the two 
largest classes who exhibit the greatest antipathy to that science. 
They are, first of all, persons suffering from what I will call re- 
spectively the religious mania, and the rights-of-man mania. These two 
classes are quite distinct, and both forms of the disease do not often 
attack the same person. The causes which produce religious mania, 
which shows itself in the manner I have indicated, compose a very 
large, and I think, on the whole, a harmless class. Those who have 
had an opportunity of examining persons suffering under religious 
mania, cannot but have been struck with the large number of cases 
which have exhibited symptoms of arrested brain-growth. Those 
who have watched the development of youth, must have observed 
certain physical signs, which I need not here enumerate, which accom- 
pany those persons who suffer to any appreciable extent from reli- 
gious mania. I believe that all attempts to cure religious mania, 
when it is combined with either arrested brain-growth, or early closing 
of one or more of the sutures, have proved utterly abortive. Nor 
do all persons who suffer from religious mania exhibit this antipathy 
to comparative anthropology. In this it differs from those whom I 
would describe as suffering from what I believe to be an incipient 
form of disease, or at least mental idiosyncracy, called, for the want 
of a better name, rights-of-man mania. This disease afflicts alike 
statesmen, philosophers, and men of science. It is apparently pro- 
duced in early manhood from having thoroughly assimilated in their 
mind the one gigantic assumption of absolute human equality, which 
is generally known under the title of rights of man. Persons of the 
greatest ability, eloquence, and mental power, are afflicted with this 
disease. It is always however accompanied by more or less defective 
reasoning power, and often by a want of harmony between the 
organs of sense and expression, — between the brain and the face. 
This assumption of human rights is often the mainspring of action, 
and in such cases persons become what are called philanthropists — 
holding a sort of mongrel philosophy, like that of which Ben Jonson 
speaks as certain characters' religion. 

" Almanac says : I wonder what religion he is of? 

" Fitton rejoins : No certain species, sure ; a kind of mule that ; 
half an ethnic, half a Christian." 

This assumption of human equality was first heard of in the latter 
half of the last century, and since then it has been industriously 
taught in our universities ; and at the present clay it has become a 
part and j^arcel of the systems of political economy on which we rear 
our legislators. The mischief done by those suffering from rights-of- 
man mania is incomparably greater than any other. In politics these 
persons are necessarily and logically radicals. The late Henry Thos. 
Buckle imbibed this assumption from its great modern teacher, Jere- 
my Bentham ; and his work, which was rendered nearly useless to 
science on this account, is, I understand, about to be edited by one 
who exhibits one of the worst phases of this disease. I allude to 
Mr. John Stuart Mill, the son of the late private secretary to Jeremy 
Bentham. 
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The case of Mr. Mill is perhaps the most painful ever recorded. It 
demonstrates to what absurdities the greatest minds may be driven 
when thus afflicted. Human equality once accepted, drives the phi- 
losopher madly forward, he knows and cares not whither. There is 
no such thing as a science of comparative anthropology ; and all 
who dare deny that all men are equal, are exposed to much the 
sort of abuse which Mr. Abernethy applied to the teaching of Mr. 
Lawrence. We can only answer with the latter gentleman, " When 
favourite speculations have been long indulged, and much pains have 
been bestowed on them, they are viewed with that parental partiality, 
which cannot bear to hear of faults in the object of its attachment. 
The mere doubt of an impartial observer is offensive ; and the dis- 
covery of anything like a blemish in the darling, is not only ascribed 
to an entire want of discrimination and judgment, but resented as an 
injury." 

I shall do in the future as in the past, and, whenever I have a 
chance, shall endeavour to show that human equality is one of the 
most unwarrantable assumptions ever invented by man. Nay, the 
deduction from comparative anthropology will not enable me to stop 
here, but I shall have to proclaim that the theories of socialism, com- 
munism, and republicanism find not a fact in anthropological science 
to support such chimeras. Well did the President of the British 
Association, Mr. W. R. Grove, in his address at Nottingham, say: 
" The revolutionary ideas of the so-called rights of man, and a priori 
reasoning from what are termed first principles, are far more unsound, 
and give us far less ground for improvement of the race, than the 
study of the gradual progressive changes arising from changed cir- 
cumstances, changed wants, changed habits. Our language, our 
social institutions, our laws, the constitution of which we are proud, 
are the growth of time, the product of slow adaptations, resulting 
from continuous struggles. Happily, in this country, though our 
philosophical writers do not recognise it, practical experience has 
taught us to improve rather than to remedy ; we follow the law of 
nature and avoid cataclysms."* 

This disease does not solely afflict philosophers. It alike renders 
the action of the statesman and the man of science non-subject to 
the dictates of reason, or to the just and legitimate influence of facts. 
It shocks, they say, their moral nature to be told that human races 
have different instincts and aspirations ; and they treat such well 
established statements as an insult, and resent the same by applying 
the most abusive epithets to those who have the temerity to utter 
such, to them, repulsive sentiments. 

Shall we hide all the facts we have at hand, and be silent, lest we 
shock the moral nature of these would-be philosophers ; or shall we 
boldly come forward and declare their teaching respecting human 
equality to be a sham and a delusion, and its teachers mere wind-bag 
philosophers 1 

If the remarks I have quoted from Mr. Grove are allowable to the 

* Grove, Address Brit. Association, p. 37. 
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President of the British Association, how much more does it become 
my duty, as your President, to come forward and avow how entirely 
such sentiments are supported by the science of comparative anthro- 
pology. Nay, you will expect me to go still further, and express 
more fully what I conceive to be the bearing of our science on the 
science of political economy. I shall not be accused, I hope, of hold- 
ing undue conservative opinions when I go still further than Mr. Grove, 
and declare my emphatic opinion that the existence of a well-selected 
hereditary aristocracy in any country is more in accordance with 
nature's laws than those glittering trivialities respecting human rights 
which now form the stock-in-trade of some professors of political 
economy, and many of our politicians. In saying this, however, I 
ought to add that I do not think that the aristocracy of this country 
for instance is now, or has been, judiciously selected ; but this does 
not alter the truth expressed by the poet : — 

" Some are and must be, greater than the rest." 

There is much reason to believe that peculiarities are hereditary, and 
if a judicious use is made of this knowledge by those who are interested 
in the matter, then will all cavil be answered respecting the status of 
any well-selected hereditary aristocracy. 

During the past existence of the society we have been blamed 
because I and some of my colleagues have thought it to be our 
duty to endeavour to give a practical application of our science 
to political economy, and to unravel the mysteries of religion. 
We have had to enter on this course without having any great 
names, or the example of any other scientific society of a similar 
nature to our own for us to quote as a precedent. We have had 
to contend against the criticism of those who attacked us because 
our inductions tended to destroy castles in the air raised on their own 
baseless assumptions ; and those who have adopted this course have 
found themselves opposed even by some of their own colleagues. 
This opposition has arisen partly from a feeling that scientific societies 
should have nothing to do either with politics or religion, and also 
because some, following the precept though not the practice, of Agassiz, 
think that men of science shoiild not concern themselves with the 
practical application of science. 

I am, however, entirely of a different opinion. I contend that the 
science of political economy must be based simply and solely on the 
facts discovered by the anthropologist. Within the last few years 
there has arisen an organisation for the encouragement of the study of 
social science ; but the published proceedings of that influential body 
show that their so-called social science is largely impregnated with 
philanthropy. Now a social science cannot be based on mere philan- 
thropic theories. In other words, social science must be based on 
the facts of human nature as it is, not as we would wish it to be. 
We cannot assist the cause of true science by attempting to establish 
an artificial social system which is no part of nature's laws. We are 
the students and the interpreters of nature's laws, and it is our duty 
carefully to ascertain what those laws are, and not attempt to raise up 
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in the name of "social science" a code of morals based on an as- 
sumption of human equality, and consequently equal human rights, 
because we know that human equality is a mere dream, and all 
systems based on it are mere chimeras. 

A short time ago, at the opening of the Manchester Anthropological 
Society, I ventured to say to the people of that great city that I 
thought it would be better for the inhabitants of our globe if they were 
governed on scientific rather than on philanthropic principles — on facts 
rather than assumptions. It may interest you to know, as indicating 
the work before us, that the utterance of such sentiments called down 
upon me severe condemnation. It was even suggested by the largest 
circulated paper in Manchester that rather than admit such principles 
they would prefer to send me to the gallows ! I had stated that the 
inductions of the anthropologist were of more value, and that their 
application to the government of the world would be better for man- 
kind generally, than the assumptions of the philanthropist. On which 
statement it is remarked, "We begin to see Dr. Hunt's reasons for 
assuming that the triumph of anthropology would be the extinction 
of philanthropy. If he is a fair type of the science, the two cannot 
live together. In that case it may be a question whether we ought 
not to think of hanging Dr. Hunt. Anything to save us from the 
brutal devilism with which he threatens us."* 

Gentlemen, the "brutal devilism" with which I threaten the world 
is the triumph of facts over assumptions. I am content here to make 
my stand, and to continue to teach this "brutal devilism." We live 
in a strange age, and I know not what organisation may arise to carry 
out the threat of bringing me to the gallows. The naturally savage and 
brutal instincts of the party from whom this threat emanates may be 
so much increased by the success which may result from their present 
pursuit of the life of a great and accomplished man, that it is quite 
possible that they may try to bring me to the gallows in a similar 
manner ! If, however, I am not permitted longer to enunciate my 
sentiments to you, I shall have the satisfaction of knowing that there 
are those in the society who will not be deterred by my untimely fate 
from declaring, as I shall continue to do as long as I can, that facts 
and not assumptions ought to form the basis of the government of 
this world. If you wish me, gentlemen, to recant the odious doctrine 
of giving preference to facts over assumptions, I shall be willing to do 
so, if such a condition will save my life, on the agreement, however, 
that you will allow me to follow the example of Galileo, and exclaim, 
in the place of e pur si muove — facts and not assumptions should 

GOVERN THE WORLD. 

But before any committee is formed for bringing me to the gallows, 
let me ask my would-be persecutors to reflect before their thirst for 
blood has drowned their reasoning powers. May it not be better 
eventually for all classes and all races that they should be governed 
according to the laws of nature than according to artificial codes in- 
vented by man 1 Nay further — May not the anthropologists be right 

* Manchester Examiner and Times, Nov. S, 1866. 
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after all in the preference for facts over assumptions 1 Let them re- 
member too what was taught us by Descartes, that the beginning of 
all real knowledge is the rejection of early prejudice, and that as long- 
as they continue to prefer assumptions to facts they have not acquired 
the elements of wisdom. Let them remember too that the same 
philosopher insisted on the necessity of every opinion being brought 
to the test of individual judgment. Let them too show a firm reso- 
lution not to be influenced by the opinions of great names or old 
theories, and they may yet see that what they now so elegantly call 
"brutal devilism" will then be nothing but sound science combined 
with common sense. They will further see that the highest philosophy 
and the highest social science is that which is based on facts. 

I have stated that we had no precedent to justify our attempts 
practically to apply our science. But in a young society like our 
own it will often happen that subjects will be brought before us which 
at first sight do not appear properly to belong to us. In some cases 
we may even exceed the just limits of our science. We had better, 
however, do this than be too rigid in our attempts to confine our 
science within certain assumed boundaries. Some of my colleagues 
have, however, thought differently, and have taken credit to them- 
selves for their attempts to confine anthropology within such limits 
as will exclude all questions regarding political economy or religion. 
The transactions of our sister society in Paris are quoted as an 
example of what we should do. I am quite ready to commend the 
course our accomplished colleagues in Paris think proper to pursue 
to attentive consideration ; but before we adopt their customs we must 
make ourselves thoroughly convinced that what they do is from choice 
and not from necessity. We must remember that in the year 1846 
the statutesof la Societe d'Anthropologie were drawn up, but the govern- 
ment of that day would not allow it to be formed. Even at this day 
we see a living example of the fear of anthropological science by the 
suppression of the sittings of the Anthropological Society of Madrid. 
Utterly groundless, as I believe this dread of anthropological science 
to be, yet the existence of a fear of its teachings is sufficient to con- 
vince us that the examples of other scientific bodies in other countries 
cannot justly be quoted as an argument against the course which we 
think it our duty to take. Our science is dreaded, not because its de- 
ductions form the basis of all genuine political economy, but because it 
is supposed to threaten the destruction of a system of government which 
has for its goal the high sounding titles of universal equality, fraternity, 
and brotherhood. May it be the lot of our society to show that such 
chimeras are not supported by the indications of oiu- science ! May 
our society become a living and an active power against all Utopian 
dreams respecting human government, whether emanating from the 
politician, the theologian, or the philanthropist ! 

But before I leave this subject, I am glad to be able to announce to 
you that the course we have thought it our duty to pursue has met 
with the sincere approbation of, perhaps, the most distinguished anthro- 
pologist in Europe, Dr. Pruner-Bey. I certainly know of no other man 
who combines in his own person so many of the qualifications of what 
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an anthropologist should be. In a letter written during the past 
year, he says, " I sincerely admire the extensive spirit of your inquiry 
in man. Indeed you do not shut yourselves up between the four walls 
of a Theatbum Anatomicum, but the highest points of human specula- 
tion find their place in your precious works. And, indeed, can it be 
otherwise, when man and his characters are to form the subject of the 
business before you. Go always on in this way ; yes, go a-head ! " 
Most heartily do I sympathise with such sentiments, and they are all 
the more valuable as the spontaneous offering of a man who never 
writes to flatter, or to advise us to pursue a wrong path. 

It would take me beyond the limits of this address to give you in- 
stances in which our science may render a service to political economy. 
Every fact we acquire with regard to existing races of man more or less 
assists to bring together what must some day become the elements of 
a new political economy. The great question of the acclimatisation of 
man must be discussed by us in all its numerous bearings, and even- 
tually the deductions from that branch of our science would form the 
basis for all successful colonisation. It may be as Herder has pointed 
out, that we can change a man's country, but we have not the power 
to change his nature, and adapt it to a new order of things. In all 
our discussions on such important subjects, however, we must be 
especially careful not to rush hurriedly to conclusions. Many of the 
questions on which our science will be able to throw much light 
some day, must for the present be left in abeyance. We want more 
facts and more discussion of the whole question in all its legiti- 
mate bearings. Nor must we follow the dogmatic method of Dr. 
Prichard, and make, as anthropological inductions, such broad as- 
sertions as the following, which I find in his last contribution to one 
branch of our science. " Politicians," he says, " if they would conde- 
scend to receive a lesson, might learn that the mixture of races is often 
much more advantageous than their separation. Nothing is better 
established than that tribes and races of organised beings improve by 
the intermixture of varieties. A third stock, descended from any two 
races thus blended, is often superior in physical and psychical qualities 
to either of the two parent stems."* These statements are the last 
utterances of Dr. Prichard on the science of comparative anthropology, 
and they are good specimens of his teaching. Bearing in mind that 
we have to war against assumptions of all sorts, we must not be afraid 
to call such statements by their right names. I do not hesitate to 
assert that Dr. Prichard has here stated what yet remains to be proved, 
and that there are, perhaps, as many facts to show that pure races are 
superior to mixed ones, as the reverse. To assume that the races of 
France and England are mixed, as Dr. Prichard has done, and then 
deduce a general law from such an assumption, is not at all a bad 
specimen of his reasoning. If we would be true to the cause of genuine 
science, we must fight against such assumptions passing under the 
garb of inductive science, as we would do if like statements emanated 
from the politician, the theologian, or the philanthropist. We cannot 

* Trans. Eth. Soc, original series, vol. ii, p. 149. 
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be logical and consistent, and yet be a respecter of persons. We can- 
not allow assumptions of any sort to be allowed to pass under a false 
name. If the modern anthropologist follow out this precept, he will 
find himself not only face to face with assumptions emanating from the 
legislature, the pulpit, or the lecture-room, but he will also find that 
he has to fight against statements which have been put forward as scien • 
tific inductions. The text book which has hitherto had the most in- 
fluence in this country is the work of Dr. Prichard ; but as his works 
are filled with assumptions, it becomes the duty of the modern anthro- 
pologist to counteract the injurious teaching which they contain. 
What Dr. Knox said in 1850 can be repeated with equal truth at this 
day. " The illustrious Prichard," he writes, " with the best intentions 
in the world, has succeeded in misdirecting the English mind as to 
all the great questions of race. This misdirection has told, as we have 
seen, even on the scholar and on the scientific man. As a consequence 
of its misdirection, in the mere mention of the word race, the popular 
mind flies off to Tasmania, the polar circle, or to the land of the 
Hottentot. Englishmen cannot be made to believe, can scarcely be 
made to comprehend, that races of men, differing as widely from each 
other as races can possibly do, inhabit, not merely continental Europe 
but portions of Great Britain and Ireland. And next to the difficulty 
of getting an admission of this great fact, has been an unwilling- 
ness to admit the full importance of race, militating as it does against 
the thousand and one prejudices of the so-called civilised state of man, 
opposed as it is to the Utopian views based on education, religion, 
government."* It is our duty to declare war against all such preju- 
dices. Englishmen, and women too, must be made to understand the 
great question of race, and its importance in all human history — past, 
present, and future. We cannot hope to do much towards building 
up our science until we have succeeded in destroying both prejudice 
and assumption. As to the wilful ignorance with which Dr. Knox 
charges Englishmen, I cannot think it is well deserved. Their 
minds have been perverted by their teachers, whose theories and 
assumptions it was hoped, until lately, had died with them. During 
the last few years a more healthy and more logical tone has existed in 
the public mind, not only of this country, but throughout the world 
generally, on the question of race. But after nearly all scientific 
men who have devoted their lives to the investigation of this subject, 
have given up their prejudice and assumptions respecting the influence 
and diversity of race, we now see a small but somewhat influential 
party of zoologists come forward to take up the advocacy of views 
which I had fondly hoped, for the credit of British anthropological 
science, had long since been exploded. And here let me say that a 
mere zoologist is incapable of forming a correct estimate of the present 
state of the controversy respecting the diversity of races. His methods, 
of observation and classification, applied to the rest of Mammalia, do not 
apply to man. His speculations and, indeed, too frequently dogmatic 
assertions respecting man's origin, do nothing to advance the cause of 

* Races of Man, p. 24. 
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genuine science, but much to bring discredit on our science generally. 
The origin of man is a question which cannot be discussed at this 
time with the slightest advantage to the cause of genuine science. 
Let us leave the discussion of such a subject as the origin of man to 
those who like to waste their time and energies on so profitless a sub- 
ject. Let men try and evolve man from their own moral consciousness 
or from an ape, as it pleases them most, but do not allow either the 
one plan or the other to pass as a part of anthropological science. A 
higher and more useful path is open to the modern anthropologist. 

Let each student take up, if possible, his own special branch of re- 
search. Our subjects are so multifarious, and each question can be 
seen under so many aspects and from so many points of view, that 
every man in our Society might have his own speciality, and others 
still remain for our new members. But we want more than one student 
to pursue the same course of investigation, that they may be able to 
check and correct the observations and conclusions of each other. 

I have spoken of two sorts of mental defects or idiosyncrasies which 
are now to be found rather largely prevalent in this country. I 
might add to these some others, only two of which I will now specify. 
One may be called phrenological-mania, and the other mesmeric- 
mania. They each, like the other forms I have named, have a certain 
amount of truth to support them. The world generally will not ad- 
mit they have any truth at all on their side, and the world is sup- 
ported by what are called " orthodox men of science". Now it unfor- 
tunately happens that many men of science are quite as full of preju- 
dice as the rest of mankind. They make up their minds very often 
from d, priori reasoning that there can be no truth in phrenology or 
mesmerism, and they consistently refuse to allow themselves to be 
influenced by any facts tending to shake their conviction. The result 
of this has been that both the believers in phrenology and in mes- 
merism are excommunicated from orthodox scientific circles, and arc 
thus driven to associate together, until at last they too become as 
bigoted and as full of prejudice as the orthodox man of science. The 
fundamental doctrine of phrenology, or more correctly and scientific- 
ally, of cerebral physiology, is the localisation of the functions of the 
brain. This is a very rational a priori assumption. Such an hypo- 
thesis explains mental phenomena as well, perhaps better, than any 
other assumption. Why, then, so much antipathy to phrenology 1 
Simply because such an assumption is foisted upon us as an in- 
duction of science. I am fully aware that Gall and Spurzheim con- 
tended that their system was based on facts empirically observed, and 
in a sufficient number of cases to warrant them in promulgating their 
system as a general law. But the difference existing amongst phre- 
nologists at the present day is a sufficient refutation of this preten- 
sion. New organs have been discovered, a new arrangement of the 
mental faculties has been propounded, until at last there is only a 
semblance of agreement between phrenologists themselves. We want 
any facts which throw light on the functions of the brain. First, 
let us have the facts, and then let us adopt the most rational hypothesis 
to explain them. In the meantime we may rest assured that every 
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portion of the brain has a function, and we shall be under deep obliga- 
tion to all who can assist in showing us how that function is performed. 

After a time, I think it will be found that the study of phj-sical 
anthropology will be followed by researches in psychological anthro- 
pology. The believers in mesmerism now form a class as distinct 
from ordinary men of science as the phrenologists. They may have 
some valuable facts to communicate to science, but instead of boldly 
coming before a scientific tribunal, they congregate together to abuse 
men of science, and the world generally, for not believing what they 
themselves consider to be true. 

Not only does such a state of things do no good to the cause of 
science, but on the contrary it does great harm both to scientific ad- 
vancement, and especially to the minds of those who by associating 
together seem to get their powers of belief intensified. They happen 
to acquire a fact themselves, and they seem then prepared to swallow 
any amount of absurdity that may be taught them. Let this society 
be free from those prejudices of other scientific bodies, and let us not 
care whether facts are brought to us by the believer in phrenology or 
mesmerism. But at the same time let it be understood by all parties 
that we do not wish to know what people believe, or what they think, 
but simply want empirically observed facts. We may be quite sure 
that there is some amount of truth in both phrenology and mesmer- 
ism, and to discuss how much truth without prejudice either for or 
against, would be what no body of men of science have yet done. 

I am glad to know that there are many Fellows of this Society who 
are at present working on the psychological aspects of our science. In 
the year 1825 a book appeared in this country in which I find these 
words : " Association is a phenomenon of some importance in the 
practical part of anthropology, and when I come to speak of the mo- 
difications of the mental functions, I shall enter into its consideration 
at some length."* And yet at this time how little progress has been 
made with the practical application of the phenomena of association to 
psychological anthropology ! 

The difficulties which will beset those who in future conduct this 
Society will chiefly consist in giving each branch of our science only 
its legitimate attention. Each student now thinks his own especial 
branch the most important. The Society, however, as a, body, is 
bound to be equally fair to all parties ; and it will be for the benefit 
of all the Fellows of the Society that they should occasionally have 
their prejudices shaken by the discussion of subjects which they very 
strongly condemn and denounce, without a particle of investigation 
or research, as utterly unworthy of consideration. 

If we look abroad in Europe, and, indeed, throughout the civilised 
world generally, we see much to give us hope for the future of 
anthropological science. In Germany it is again revived, and bids 
fair to flourish. The works in the different branches of anthropo- 
logy, which issue from the press, are very numerous, and several 
attempts have recently been made to write text-books on our science. 

* A View of the Physiological Principles of Phrenology, by J. Spurzheim. 
London, 1825, p. 28. 
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The time, however, has not yet come for an anthropological text-book. 
Materials do not exist for a history of mankind, either by the archaic 
or the historical anthropologist. Materials are not collected for a 
correct description of the existing races or species of man. Our prin- 
ciples of comparative anthropology can only be based on the facts we 
know. These I hold to be decisive as far as they go, but a load of 
prejudice must be removed before these principles can be discussed 
with much advantage to the cause of science. With regard to the 
general publications on anthropology I need not here enlarge or give 
any opinion on them. The connection of the Society with a publica- 
tion specially intended to give the public the latest researches and dis- 
cussions on our science renders such a task unnecessary. 

I am glad to be able to announce the continued success of the An- 
thropological Society of Paris. They have altogether three hundred 
and thirty-five members.* Many facts have recently occurred to ad- 
vance the Society of Anthropology of Paris as well as general anthro- 
pological science. 

MM. Choiecki and Mariette have been occupied in reuniting the 
materials for an Egyptian exhibition of living types, and of more than 
four hundred ancient and modern crania, which will form part of the 
groat exhibition of 1867, and to which the members of this Society 
will be admitted on the presentation of their card. A congress of 
archaic anthropologists will be held at the same time at Paris. The 
organisation has been confided to a committee of savants, amongst 
whom the Anthropological Society of Paris counts many members 
(MM. Bertrand, Broca, Pruner-Bey, De Quatrefages, De Mortillet). 

Anthropology, Dr. Broca informs me, penetrates more and more 
amongst medical, historical, and archteological studies. It has received 
a great hospitality in the Dictionnaire Eneyelopediqiie des Sciences 
medicates (published by Masson). It plays an important part in the 
questions put by the committee of the International Medical Congress, 
which will take place at Paris in 1867. Two of these questions, The 
Acclimatisation of European races in hot climates, and Menstruation, 
according to race, climate, and description of life, are purely anthro- 
pological. 

It is, however, wonderful how small is the amount of knowledge 
we possess respecting man generally. What Bousseau said in his 
day is nearly true now : — " The most useful, and the least success- 
fully cultivated of all human knowledge, is that of man." When 
shall this stigma on the good sense of civilised man be removed ? 
When shall the time arrive when it can be no longer said with truth 
that we know more of the formation and the laws regulating the 

* On tbe 31st December, 1866, the Anthropological Society of Paris com- 
prehended 335 members, as follows : — 

Honorary members ... ... ... 9 

Subscribing members at Paris ... ... 157 

„ „ out of Paris ... ... 65 

Foreign associates ... ... ... 49 

National correspondents ... ... ... 29 

Foreign correspondents ... ... ... 26 
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movements of the heavenly bodies than we do of the formation and 
the laws regulating mankind generally ? 

With these questions I might have closed my last address as Pre- 
sident of the Society, did I not desire to add a few words of personal 
explanation for my past and future action, in regard to this Society, 
to both friends and foes. In the first place, I desire most earnestly 
to thank, not only my more immediate friends and supporters, but 
the Fellows of the Society, for the support and confidence they have 
reposed in me. During the past four years there have been periods 
in the history of the Society, when, bat for the support I have 
received from the executive and council of the Society, I should not 
this day be able to announce to you that the establishment of an 
Anthropological Society, and the introduction of a science into this 
country of that name, is an accomplished fact. I must now ask 
those who have supported me to continue that assistance to my suc- 
cessors in the high office which I now resign. I have felt it no small 
honour to be the elected and trusted chief of so important and in- 
fluential a Society as ours has now become. I relinquish this office, 
then, with some feelings of regret, for I can assure both friends and 
foes that I consider the office of President of such a Society as our 
own to be one of the highest offices to which any scientific man in 
this country can aspire. Happily, it is unnecessary for me now to 
enter into a justification of the policy I have thought it my duty to 
pursue. My policy, if such it can be called, has merely been to follow 
the dictates of what I have felt to be my duty, and this duty for four 
years has been my greatest pleasure. I am not conscious that I have 
ever allowed my conduct, as President, to be influenced by feelings of 
either personal friendship or animosity. 

To those who have assisted me and the Society by their consistent 
and persevering opposition, I also now beg publicly and sincerely 
to return my thanks. It would not have been natural nor desirable 
that such a Society as our own should have come into existence with- 
out having to pass through the fiery ordeal of criticism, opposi- 
tion, and calumny. We have had our share of all these, and if it 
has fallen to my lot to be signalled out as the victim on whom the 
indignant public might vent their wrath, I do not complain, but 
rather thank my worst enemies, that they have never charged me 
with unfairness in the manner I have felt it my duty to preside over 
the deliberations before the Society. I can only commend to my 
successors the principle which has guided me, and which will, if 
followed, be their best safeguard. My motto, as your chairman at 
the meetings of the Society, has been, " Truth, not victory." It is 
no small satisfaction to me to be able to retire from the chair with 
no charge of unfairness on such an important matter. 

With regard to other attacks both on myself and the Society, let 
me here say I do not complain of any attack on myself which has not 
imputed to me a sinister motive. When I have been charged with hold- 
ing my views from interested motives, I have repelled such a calumny 
with all the scorn and contempt it deserved. Such charges have 
brought down ivpon those who used them, their own punishment. The, 
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man who had the effrontery publicly to state that I wrote a certain 
paper on the Negro "in behalf of the slave-holding confederacy," is 
the one against whom charges are now being made that he himself is 
bringing forward his views "from his hatred of Christianity." With 
this solitary exception I have never been attacked in a manner of 
which I have any right to complain. 

With regard to the Society, I would here remark, that all institu- 
tions of this sort must expect to have their affairs fully investigated 
and criticised by those whose business and duty it is to do so. No 
institution or society, conducted in perfect good faith and sincerity, 
can object to any amount of investigation or fair criticism on its 
affairs. During the past four years ample opportunities have been 
afforded for examining and criticising the affairs of the Society, and 
the more such a practice is continued, the better for us. 

In conclusion, allow me to say, that it would have been more agree- 
able to my own feeling's and more consonant with my own desire for 
peace and rest, had I this chvy been able to announce to you my 
retirement from all active participation in our affairs. 

But, gentlemen, it so happens that my friends think very differ- 
ently, and insist that the time has not come when I can be allowed 
thus to leave off working for the Society. They have urged that I 
can render our science good service by becoming the head of the 
executive, and by devoting my time to its further development. 

At times I must confess I shrink from the labours, responsibility, 
and anxiety which the office I have been requested to take, will cause 
me. I can assure you that it is not a mere form of speech, which in- 
duces me to say that another course would have been more agreeable 
to my own feelings, and that I am alone influenced by what I believe 
to be 1113- duty. You have already heard the conditions on which that 
office is taken, and I need hardly tell you that if I feel I cannot dis- 
charge the duties belonging to it, for the benefit of the Society, I shall 
not hesitate to ask you on another occasion to relieve me from the same. 

In the meantime I have only to ask that the support you have ac- 
corded to me hitherto wall be given to me as long as I continue 
to discharge my duties, whatever they may be, to the best of my 
ability. On my part I can only promise that my action in the future 
shall be guided by the same desire as it has been in the past — the 
success of anthropological science in the first place, and the success of 
the Anthropological Society of London in the second. 

Mr. A. Higgins proposed that the thanks of the Society be given 
to the President for his address, and that it be printed. 

Mr. W. H. Wesley seconded the motion. He hoped that Dr. Hunt 
would long continue to promote the interests of anthropological science, 
and that the untimely fate alluded to by the Manchester press would 
be reserved for those who opposed facts and promulgated baseless 
theories. The motion was carried unanimously. 

Dr. Faibbakk reported that the following gentlemen were duly 
elected for the year 1867 : — 

President — Captain P. F. Burton. Vice-Presidents — Dr. Berthold 
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Seemann ; T. Bendyshe, Esq. ; Dr. R. S. Chamook ; Dr. J. Beddoe ; 
Dr. Barnard Davis; G. Robert Des Ruffieres, Esq. Director — Dr. 
James Hunt. Treasurer — Rev. Dunbar I. Heath. Ordinary Mem- 
bers — H. G. Atkinson, Esq.; 0. Carter Blake, Esq.; W. Bollaert, Esq.; 
E. W. Brabrook, Esq. ; J. Fred. Collingwood, Esq. ; S. E. Collingwood, 
Esq. ; J. W. Conrad Cox, Esq. ; Dr. Langdon Dmvn ; Col. Lane Fox ; 
Dr. George Gibb ; J. Meyer Harris, Esq. ; H. Hotze, Esq. ; Dr. R. 
King; the Viscount Milton; Major S. R. I. Owen; Luke 0. Pike, 
Esq. ; Captain Bedford Rim, R.N. ; W. Travers, Esq. ; W. S. W. Vaux, 
Esq. ; E. Villi)), Esq. 

Edwin H. Bavebstook, Esq., F.R.S.L., proposed, and J. McGbigok 
Allan, Esq., seconded, that the thanks of the Society be given to the 
Scrutineers. 

The proceeding's were then concluded. 



December 18th, 1866. 
Dk. Chaknock, V.P.A.S.L., in the Chaib. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Fellows elected were announced as follows : — David Brodie, 
Esq., M.D., L.R.C.S.E., Larbert, Stirlingshire ; F. Cooper, Esq., 131, 
Piccadilly, W. ; J. Macgrigor Allan, Esq., 26, Park Street, South- 
ampton Street, Camberwell, S. ; Walter F. Dawson, Esq., 13, Old 
Quebec Street, Portman Square ; W. Hunter Lyle, Esq., 41, Bath 
Street, Glasgow ; Rev. H. F. Rivers, M.A., Loc. Sec. A.S.L., Sydney 
Villa, Luton, near Chatham; A. H. Pechell, Esq., B.A., Barton-on- 
Humber ; W. J. Bustead, Esq., M.D., Zillah Surgeon, Chingleput. 

Corresponding Members. — J. R. Logan, Esq., Penzance ; George 
Catlin, Esq. 

Local Secretaries. — Leopold Ferny, Esq., H.B.M. Consul at Puerto 
Rico ; Robert Walters Moore, Esq., Adelaide, South Australia; Robert 
H. Collyer, Esq., M.D., 86, Rue de la Pais, Boulogne; W. Perkins, 
Esq., F.R.G.S., Gran Chaco, Buenos Ayres. 

The following presents to the Library were announced : — 
Bosanquet. Chart of Early Jewish History. 
R. Walker. Ancient Shell Mounds at St. Andrews. 

The following paper was read : — 

A Description of certain Piles found near London Wall and Southivark, 
possibly the Remains of Pile Buildings. By Lieut. -Colonel 
Augustus Lane Fox, F.S.A., F.A.S.L. 

My attention was first drawn to this locality by a short paragraph 
in the Times, of the 20th October, 1866, stating that upwards of 
twenty cartloads of bones had been dug out of the excavations which 
were being made for the foundations of a wool warehouse near London 
Wall. 

Having visited the spot the same day, I found that the greater part 
of the area, a rough sketch of which is given in the accompanying plan, 



